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A Privates  Recollection  of  Abraham  Lincoln* 


By  W.  J.  Adams,  Mason,  Mich. 

Every  few  months  in  some  magazine  or  journal  a brand 
new  series  of  recollections  of  Lincoln  appears,  coming  from  a 
hitherto  unknown  source,  and  the  fact  that  these  are  printed, 
seems  to  show  that  Lincoln  is  still  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
American  people.  If  these  recollections  of  mine  are  not  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  subject,  it  is  because  that  in  them  I want 
to  indicate  why  I was  always  so  strongly  interested  in  the 
Great  Emancipator,  and  also  to  record  some  of  the  incidents 
and  conditions  connected  with  certain  times  when  I saw  him 
that  impressed  themselves  indelibly  on  my  mind. 

My  father  was  a Democrat,  ready  and  fully  competent  to 
give  every  man  a reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  He 
was  an  intense  lover  of  his  couutry,  as  a man  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  with  a record  of  ancestors  and  kinsmen,  near  and 
remote,  who  for  230  years  had  fought  Indians,  French  and 
British,  wherever  fighting  was  necessary,  and  between  times 
of  strife  had  worked  faithfully  along  peaceful  lines  for  the 
country’s  welfare.  His  paternal  great  grandfather,  John 
Adams,  fought  French  and  Indians  in  1756-59,  and  from 
1775-83  he  with  three  sons  in  the  patriot  army  extended  to 
the  “Redcoats”  the  offer  of  a permanent  resting  place  in  the 
land  of  the  free,  and  did  their  best  to  prepare  the  Britons  for  its 
occupancy.  John,  eldest  son  of  John  Adams  above  named, 
served  three  enlistments  in  a company  from  Brookfield,  com- 
manded by  my  father’s  maternal  grandfather,  Capt.  Nathan 
Hamilton. 

But  while  my  father  held  to  the  doctrines  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  kinsman  Samuel  Adams,  and  voted  for  Doug- 
las in  1860  and  in  ’61  was  a War  Democrat,  I,  who  as  a boy 
of  13  had  sung  songs  to  cheer  Fremont’s  “Wideawakes,”  had 
read  the  Bigelow  Papers,  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  and  the  Dred 
Scot  case;  who  knew  all  about  John  Brown  and  “Bleeding 
Kansas,”  and,  more  than  all,  was  familiar  with  selections  from 
the  Richmond  Examiner  and  Charleston  Courier,  I believed 
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that  the  Democracy  of  1861  represented  slavery  and  nothing 
else,  and  it  seems  curious  now,  in  these  days  of  gush  and  twad- 
dle about  the  disappearance  of  sectional  lines  and  the  union 
of  the  Blue  and  Gray,  to  recall  how  intensely  I hated  the 
Pro-Slavery  Democracy  and  loved  the  new  party  that  stood 
for  Freedom  and  Equal  Rights  for  All. 

I had  been  bitterly  disappointed  at  Fremont’s  defeat,  and 
when  Lincoln  was  elected  he  was  my  hero;  not  because  he  had 
split  rails,  for  I knew  several  rail-splitters  who  lacked  some 
of  the  qualifications  of  a first-class  President,  but  because  Lin- 
coln had  defeated  his  Pro-Slavery  opponents,  and  seemed  to 
fitly  represent  the  enemies  of  Disunion  and  Slavery,  and  I 
followed  his  fortunes  from  Springfield  to  Washington,  and 
kept  in  touch  with  all  the  momentous  affairs  of  that  period, 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  a boy  who  was  working  from 
12  to  16  hours  a day  on  a farm,  or  trying  at  intervals  to  cap- 
ture an  education  at  an  academy  in  western  New  York. 

ENLISTING  UNDER  THE  SECOND  CALL. 

In  August,  1862,  age,  size,  and  consent  of  parents  enabled 
me  to  enlist,  and  several  weeks  were  spent  in  camp  before  leav- 
ing the  State.  About  the  first  of  September  the  Northern 
papers  announced  under  enormous  headlines  that  Pope  and 
McDowell  had  the  rebel  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  where  it 
would  either  have  to  surrender  or  be  destroyed.  This  news  filled 
the  boys  in  camp  with  the  most  sincere  and  bitter  sorrow.  The 
majority  grieved  because  they  would  be  deprived  of  a “crack  at 
the  rebs;”  others,  for  fear  they  would  never  see  Washington; 
but  my  sole  regret  was  that  this  untimely  ending  of  the  war 
would  prevent  my  seeing  Lincoln.  However,  at  that  stage  of 
the  war  a victory  achieved  by  Northern  newspapers  was  a thing 
in  no  wise  connected  with  the  result  of  a battle,  hence  the  boys 
were  soon  cheered  to  learn  that  there  was  still  a chance  to  go  to 
the  front,  as  our  company  had  been  assigned  to  a distinguished 
regiment  of  a noted  brigade  of  a famous  division  of  a corps 
that  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  losses  of  the  Seven 
Days’  Battle.  On  the  way  to  join  our  regiment,  then  near  the 
Antietam  battlefield,  our  company  stayed  one  day  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  “Soldiers’  Rest.”  This  really  was  an  ideal  haven, 
but  its  bean  soup  was  too  thin  for  one  fresh  from  the  substan- 
tial fare  of  Camp  Swift,  our  home  camp,  in  New  York,  and  I 
left  it  and  went  to  the  Capitol,  where  I watched  nearly  all  day 
for  the  President,  who  I at  that  time  believed  used  that  ornate 
building  for  his  down-town  office.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  ap- 
peared at  his  office  that  day  when  our  train  left  for  the  Relay 
House  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  experience  of  actual  duty 
at  the,  front  crowded  out  everything  of  less  importance  for 
several  weeks  after  joining  the  surviving  fragment  of  our  regi- 
ment. 
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An  exploration  of  the  battlefield  of  Antietam  a few  days 
after  that  terrible  conflict  gave  me  several  new  ideas  concern- 
ing war  for  war  had  not  then  been  so  graphically  defined  as  it 
afterward  was  said  to  have  been  by  Gen.  Sherman.  Even  then, 
although  I was  without  a West  Point  education,  and  was  one  of 
the  rawest  of  recruits,  as  I plodded  over  that  field  finding  new 
horrors  at  every  step  I noticed  that  war  didn’t  in  the  least  re- 
semble heaven. 

About  three  weeks  after  joining  the  regiment  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  crossed  into  Virginia  and  moved  with  great 
celerity  southward,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  heading  off  Lee. 
It  was  said  that  some  days  when  we  got  an  early  start,  and  the 
roads  were  good,  we  advanced  as  far  as  12  miles. 

At  White  Plains,  not  far  from  Warrenton,  a heavy  fall  of 
snow  greeted  us,  and  we  also  learned  at  that  camp  that  Burn- 
side had  superseded 'Gen.  McClellan  in  command  of  the  army. 
At  Warrenton  the  army  remained  a week,  and  during  that  time 
it  turned  out  and  gave  McClellan  a solemn  farewell  and  like- 
wise was  reviewed  and  reorganized  into  grand  divisions  by 
Burnside. 

A SIGHT  OF  LINCOLN  AT  LAST. 

The  next  point  where  camp  was  established  was  at  Stone- 
man’s  Switch,  on  the  railroad  between  Aquia  Creek  and  Fred- 
ericksburg, about  four  miles  from  Falmouth.  Here  we  had 
been  long  enough  to  get  camp  partly  cleared  up  and  a parade 
ground  established,  when  one  morning  orders  were  issued  to 
fall  in  with  equipments  in  the  best  of  order.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  President  was  inspecting  the  army  by  quietly  riding 
through  its  camps.  Our  regiment  formed  on  the  parade 
ground  and  we  recruits  were  sternly  commanded  to  keep  our 
eyes  directly  to  the  front.  Very  soon  the  tramp  of  horses  and 
clank  of  sabers  warned  us  that  the  great  event  was  at  hand.  As 
I glanced  toward  the  right  to  relax  the  strain  on  my  eyes  I saw 
an  exceedingly  tall  man  upon  a rather  small  horse  riding  a few 
paces  in  front  of  our  lines,  and  as  he  drew  nearer  I noticed  that 
the  rider  looked  very  uncomfortable,  that  his  stirrup  straps 
were  too  short,  that  his  black  clothes  had  seen  service,  and  that 
he  strongly  resembled  pictures  I had  seen  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
A little  to  the  right  and  rear  rode  another  man  in  civilian’s 
clothes,  and  following  them  came  Gens.  Burnside,  Hooker,  and 
Meade,  commanding  army,  grand  division  and  corps  respect- 
ively, with  their  staffs  in  all  the  glory  of  military  toggery.  As 
Lincoln  passed,  and  I looked  full  in  his  face,  I noticed  in  his 
eyes  that  look  of  sad,  patient  endurance  so  often  spoken  of,  but 
what  at  the  time  struck  me  most  was  his  apparent  discomfort 
on  horseback  and  the  glaring  incongruity  between  the  suit  of 
rusty  black  worn  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  his  military  followers. 
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After  the  disaster  at  Fredericksburg  and  the  melancholy 
“stick-in-the-mud”  campaign  following  had  caused  Gen. 
Hooker  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
we  were  one  day  ordered  to  fall  in  in  light  marching  order, 
arrayed  in  our  best  clothes  and  meet  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army  at  a pleasure  resort  a few  miles  out  of  camp,  to  be  re- 
viewed by  President  Lincoln.  The  place  chosen  for  review  was 
three  or  four  miles  from  our  camp,  on  a tract  of  country 
slightly  rolling  and  fr,ee  from  fence  or  timber.  From  the 
higher  points  of  this  tract  one  could  see  the  whole  Army  of  the 
Potomac  as  its  battalions,  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps 
wheeled,  marched  and  countermarched  in  preparation  for  re- 
view. Including  the  march  from  camp,  about  five  hours  were 
occupied  in  forming  the  troops  into  proper  position. 

The  commanding  officers  then  rode  through  the  lines,  un- 
accompanied by  the  President,  who  reviewed  the  army  as  it 
afterward  marched  past  the  reviewing  stand  and  proceeded 
back  to  its  camps.  I got  one  dissolving  view  of  Lincoln  as 
our  line  marched  rapidly  past  his  station. 

A WONDERFUL  SPECTACLE. 

At  that  time,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army,  I hated  reviews  as  an  unholy  device  for  postponing 
the  dinner  hour  of  the  enlisted  men  and  giving  staff  officers  a 
chance  to  show  their  dexterity  on  horseback  and  their  glitter- 
ing trappings  at  the  same  time.  My  views  have  changed  some- 
what since,  and  even  then  I realized  that  probably  no  one  then 
living  would  ever  again  see  such  a sight  as  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  presented  that  day.  Over  100,000  men  in  all  the  pomp 
and  panoply  of  war,  to  be  seen  at  one  glance,  moving  over  the 
gently  rolling  fields,  with  glittering  arms  and  waving  banners, 
was  a spectacle  to  be  seen  only  once  in  a lifetime,  and  was  by 
far  the  grandest  I ever  saw,  not  excepting  the  Grand  Review 
in  May,  1865,  which  I saw  from  beginning  to  end.  That  re- 
view in  the  Spring  of  1863  was,  I think,  the  last  general  review 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  field. 

During  the  latter  part  of  that  Summer  I was  sent  to  a 
general  hospital  at  Washington,  and  as  soon  as  able  to  do 
duty  was  detailed  as  a clerk  in  the  commissary  and  cooking 
departments,  having  charge  of  from  30  to  60  convalescents, 
who  by  a pleasant  military  fiction  were  supposed  to  be  super- 
intended by  a Hospital  Steward,  I in  fact  doing  the  work 
for  which  he  received  the  pay.  Consolidating  ward  reports 
and  preparing  requisitions  could  be  done  mainly  in  the  even- 
ing, so  that  with  trusty  men  at  the  head  of  the  various  depart- 
ments I had  considerable  time  of  my  own  during  the  day.  I 
also  had  a general  pass,  and  this  pass,  together  with  my  spare 
time,  enabled  me  to  see  about  all  there  was  worth  seeing  of 
Washington  at  that  time,  including  all  the  prominent  men  at 
the  National  Capital.  Of  course,  I frequently  saw  the  Presi- 
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dent  on  the  streets,  but  in  this  paper  I only  care  to  mention 
the  times  I saw  him  that  were  of  special  interest  to  me. 

QUITE  A DIFFERENT  REVIEW. 

Along  in  January  or  February,  ’64 — I have  lost  my  diary 
and  don’t  recall  the  exact  date, — some  military  genius  was 
inspired  with  an  idea  original  as  well  as  sublime.  This  idea 
was  nothing  less  than  that  of  giving  the  President  a chance 
to  see  some  of  the  boys  in  blue.  The  fact  that  for  nearly  three 
years  Washington  had  been  thronged  with  soldiers  made  no 
difference  with  a real  genius.  Hence  we  were  ordered  to  put 
our  uniforms  and  equipments  in  the  finest  order  possible,  and 
all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  three  companies  doing  duty 
at  Harewood,  one  morning  about  9 o’clock  marched  in  solemn 
pomp  and  new  overcoats  out  to  and  down  Seventh  street.  Our 
arms  for  that  occasion  were  a light  and  nearly  straight  saber 
known  as  a “toadsticker,”  and  a revolver,  either  a Savage 
or  a French  Tranter,  two  of  the  many  kinds  of  arms  bought 
in  moments  ‘of  irrelevance  by  Uncle  Sam  during  the  war  and 
immediately  condemned.  Other  detachments  united  with  ours 
as  we  proceeded,  and  by  a series  of  filings  right  and  left, 
mixed  with  halts  and  place  rests,  we  at  last  reached  a position 
two  or  three  blocks  northwest  of  the  White  House.  At  1 p.  m. 
three  regiments  had  gathered  and  formed  in  line.  The  wind 
was  raw  and  chilly,  and  I imagined  I could  see  old  age  spread- 
ing wrinkles  and  other  tokens  of  his  coming  over  the  faces 
of  the  boys  while  we  waited  for  orders.  The  only  enlivening 
incident  connected  with  our  stay  there  in  the  streets  was  the 
wild  dash  thru  our  ranks  of  a negro  encrusted  with  smallpox, 
who  had  been  started  out  from  the  rear  of  a building  near  by 
and  was  pursued  and  captured  by  a Corporal  and  file  of  men. 
At  last  we  were  ordered  to  move,  and  altho  the  regiments 
were  composed  of  men  from  all  arms  of  the  service,  who  had 
had  no  previous  drill  together,  their  marching  and  wheeling 
was  as  accurate  as  that  of  any  troops  I ever  saw. 

We  marched  to  the  White  House  around  the  circular  drive, 
thru  the  porte  cochere,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
full  in  the  faces  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  one  son, 
who  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  and  returned  the  salute 
of  each  platoon  as  it  passed.  As  this  was  the  first  time  I had 
&een  Mrs.  Lincoln  face  to  face,  I gave  her  an  unmilitary  stare, 
and  I also  thot  I could  see  that  Lincoln’s  expression  was  more 
careworn  and  all-enduring,  if  possible,  than  when  I saw  him 
at  the  front.  I am  glad  now  that  I took  a part  in  that  strategic 
move  so  essential  to  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  that  aided 
so  much  in  putting  down  the  rebellion;  but  truth  compels 
me  to  say  that  as  we  plodded  thru  the  wind-swept  streets  back 
to  camp,  each  carrying  an  aching  void  in  place  of  rations,  every 
member  of  our  detachment  evolved  a new  and  terrible  place 
of  torment  to  which  he  consigned  the  originator  of  that  review. 
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DEFENDING  WASHINGTON  AGAINST  EARLY. 

My  headquarters  were  in  a room  that  served  as  office  and 
sleeping  apartment  in  a corner  of  the  big  central  building  at 
Harewood  that  contained  mess  rooms,  cooking  plant  and  store- 
rooms, and  usually  the  first  remark  my  old  comrades  made  on 
finding  me  there  was: 

“A.,  I’d  rather  have  your  job  than  to  be  a Captain  at  the 
front.” 

Of  course  I always  modestly  disclaimed  any  special  per- 
sonal merit  as  accounting  for  my  lofty  position  as  “lance” 
Hospital  Steward,  and  also  of  course  there  were  things  con- 
nected with  my  position  there  that  Captains  at  the  front  really 
did  have  to  stub  along  without.  One  of  these  things  was  a 
large,  high-posted  bed  of  colonial  style,  enclosed  with  mosquito 
netting,  which  made  a safe  and  pleasant  retreat  from  flies  and 
other  insects  that  flourished  in  Washington  during  war  times. 

It  was  while  sleeping  in  this  luxurious  bed  that  I was 
awakened  about  1 o’clock  a.  m.,  July  9,  1864,  by  a noise  that, 
as  old-fashioned  writers  would  say,  “beggars  description.”  My 
suspicion  that  it  was  the  last  trump  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
On  going  outside  I found  that  it  was  only  the  “long  roll” 
sounded  by  the  drummers  in  all  the  camps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington.  I had  heard  of  Early’s  raid  farther  north  and  was 
expecting  some  trouble,  so  as  soon  as  my  hair  could  be  coaxed 
to  lie  down  I did  the  same,  but  was  awakened  at  daybreak  by 
the  Steward,  who  cheered  me  with  the  assurance  that  Early 
would  soon  be  upon  us  and  said  that  every  man  who  could 
carry  a gun  would  have  to  go  out  in  the  defenses. 

After  getting  my  breakfast  and  taking  the  daily  requisi- 
tions over  to  the  Commissary,  I got  my  gun  and  blankets  at 
the  storerooms  and  came  to  the  office  to  get  it  in  shape  to  leave. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Steward  remembered  that  some 
men  would  be  needed  to  keep  the  hospital  work  moving,  and 
as  he  knew  of  no  one  familiar  with  my  work,  he  ordered  me 
to  remain  at  the  hospital.  This  I declined  to  do,  and  while 
he  hurried  to  the  Surgeon-in-Charge  for  an  order  to  detain 
me,  I hastened  out  thru  the  entrance  to  Harewood  and  waited 
to  join  the  detachment  going  to  the  front.  After  uniting  with 
other  similar  bodies  of  convalescents,  we  were  organized  into 
temporary  battalions,  ours  being  commanded  by  a partially  dis- 
abled Captain  of  the  V.  R.  C.,  and  moved  out  Seventh  street 
road,  occupying  a line  a little  to  the  left  and  in  advance  of  Fort 
Stevens. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  jokes  about  the  mixed  multitude 
that  manned  those  works,  I have  always  believed  that  they 
would  have  given  a good  account  of  themselves  had  it  come 
to  the  test.  Men  who  had  faced  the  enemy  in  the  Peninsular 
battles,  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg,  protected  only  by  two  thicknesses  of  shoddy  which 
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covered  their  breasts,  would  scarcely  have  left  their  works 
without  an  obstinate  dispute  with  Early  as  to  his  right  of  way. 

We  remained  in  our  position  watching  for  the  enemy  all 
day  of  the  10th  and  until  about  noon  of  the  11th,  when  his 
advance  came  in  sight  and  firing  began.  About  4 p.  m.  our 
line  retired  to  a position  just  to  the  left  of  Fort  Stevens  and  a 
brigade  or  part  of  a brigade  of  Sixth  Corps  troops  advanced 
and  occupied  the  line  from  which  the  provisional  troops  had 
retired.  We  had  no  reason  to  expect  help  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  previous  to  our  change  of  position  believed 
that  the  defense  of  Washington  depended  solely  on  our  thin 
line  of  partly  disabled  men;  so  as  we  realized  all  that  was  at 
stake,  it  goes  without  saying  that  these  rugged  veterans  of  the 
Greek  Cross  brought  a feeling  of  relief  indescribable. 

THE  PRESIDENT  COMES  TO  THE  FRONT. 

It  was  well  along  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  July 
when  preparations  were  completed  on  our  Side  and  our  troops 
advanced  upon  the  enemy.  Wdiile  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  cheers  and 
yells  of  the  combatants,  a carriage  came  down  the  pike  near 
us  and  I saw  the  President,  with  two  or  three  companions, 
get  out  and  go  into  the  fort,  where  history  says  he  witnessed 
the  fighting  and  was  under  fire  the  first  and  only  time  during 
the  war. 

I did  not  see  him  when  he  was  commanded  to  come  down 
from  the  parapet,  but  I did  see  the  last  of  the  rebels  as  they 
disappeared  with  the  Sixth  Corps  boys  ih  pursuit,  and  I knew 
that  this  “affair,”  as  it  was  called,  had  saved  Washington  af 
the  cost  of  the  lives  of  some  as  gallant  officers  and  men  as  ever 
wore  the  blue. 

On  my  return  to  the  hospital,  sunburned,  blistered  and 
dusty,  I took  up  my  pen,  and  again  occupied  the  colonial  bed, 
altho  my  friend,  the  Hospital  Steward,  had  solemnly  promised 
that  in  case  T did  disobey  him  and  go  out  in  the  defenses,  I 
nevermore  could  order  rations,  carry  the  keys  to  the  store- 
room, issue  passes  to  the  boys,  or  escort  distinguished  visitors 
thru  the  loftv  corridors  of  the  cooking  departments  and  mess 
halls. 

A VISIT  FROM  MRS.  LINCOLN. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  incident  occurred  that  in 
my  own  mind  is  always  connected  with  Lincoln  and  war  time, 
tho  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  only  related  to  the  former  by 
marriage.  I was  busy  in  my  office  one  forenoon,  when  I heard 
a light  tap  on  the  door  and  called  “Come,”  as  I usually  did 
when  the  men  knocked  before  entering.  The  door  was  opened 
rather  slowly,  and  I saw’  two  ladies  standing  outside.  After 
apologizing  for  not  coming  to  the  door  I invited  them  into 
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the  room;  but  they  seemed  to  prefer  to  stay  outside.  I an- 
swered their  questions  concerning  the  rations  and  mess  halls, 
trying  all  the  time  to  recall  where  I had  seen  one  of  them. 
They  asked  if  I could  show  them  the  storeroom,  which  occupied 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  building,  only  an  alley  separating 
it  from  my*  office.  I turned  to  get  the  key,  which  hung  on 
my  desk,  when  I heard  a terrible  sound  of  rushing  and  tramp- 
ing feet,  and  as  I came  back  to  the  door  the  Surgeon-in-Charge 
two  ladies,  and  three  or  four  hospital  attaches  came  up,  and  I 
inferred  that  something  dreadful  had  happened,  as  indeed  there 
had.  It  seemed  that  while  the  party  was  investigating  the 
laundry  department  or  the  low-diet  kitchen,  my  visitors  had 
in  some  way  eluded  their  companions  and  came  to  my  room  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  as  they  happened  to  be  Mrs.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  wives  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Governor  or  ex-Governor  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  Dr.  B and  the  other  members  of  the 

party  naturally  took  their  disappearance  deeply  to  heart.  How- 
ever, it  turned  out  all  right.  The  Doctor  recovered  his  breath 
without  uncorking  his  wrath,  I showred  the  ladies  the  treasures 
of  the  storeroom,  and  they  returned  to  the  White  House  happy 
in  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done. 

That  Summer,  both  before  and  after  Early’s  raid,  I met 
Lincoln  nearly  every  day  as  he  passed  to  and  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s Summer  house  in  Soldiers’  Home  grounds,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Fall  I cast  my  first  vote  at  an  election.  I made  up 
my  ballot  for  the  Republican  electors  in  the  manner  prescribed 
for  the  voting  of  New  York  soldiers,  and  started  it  on  its  way 
to  swell  Lincoln’s  majority,  but  it  failed  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion. At  an  investigation  some  time  after,  I believe,  it  was 
shown  that  Gov.  Seymour’s  State  Agent  for  soldiers  managed 
to  make  those  Republican  votes  help  elect  a blatant  Copper- 
head to  a fat  office  in  New  York  City. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  S.  H.  Polley,  4th  N.  Y.  H.  A.; 
B.  F.  Wing,  3?>d  Mass.;  W.  F.  Bacon  and  myself  attended  the 
second  inaugural  of  Lincoln.  We  went  early  and  secured  as 
favorable  a place  to  witness  the  ceremony  as  could  be  found, 
except  upon  the  platform.  The  crowd  of  spectators  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  soldiers  and  colored  people  in  about  equal 
proportions.  The  day  was  raw,  blustering  and  squally,  but 
the  corpulent  contrabands  who  flanked  our  squad  prevented 
our  suffering  from  cold.  I was  only  a few  feet  from  the  plat- 
form, and  by  paying  strict  attention  heard  every  word  of  the 
inaugural  address,  which  is  now  considered  one  of  the  classics 
of  our  language. 

From  my  own  experience  and  what  I heard  others  say,  I 
imagine  the  strong  gusts  of  wind,  with  rain,  prevented  the 
majority  of  the  assembly  from  hearing  more  than  an  occasional 
sentence  of  the  address. 
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I was  at  first  disappointed  at  the  high,  thin  voice  of  the 
speaker,  but  as  he  grew  more  earnest  his  voice  swelled  full 
and  clear,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I have  never  been  moved 
and  thrilled  by  any  speaker  as  I then  was  by  Lincoln.  More 
than  40  years  have  passed  since  then,  but  today  I can  shut 
my  eyes  and  see  Justice  Chase  in  his  official  robes  on  that  plat- 
form, surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
known  to  history,  the  massive  columns  of  the  Capitol  in  the 
background,  and  Lincoln  bending  far  over  toward  the  multi- 
tude of  soldiers  who  loved  him  and  the  negroes  he  had  set 
free,  and  again  hear  him  sav,  “With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,”  and  I can  realize  far  better  now  than  I then 
could  what  his  kindly  feeling  toward  the  rebels  would  have 
meant  to  them  had  his  life  been  spared. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  at 
hand,  and  the  soldiers  who  survived  would  soon  be  returning 
to  take  up  the  work  they  had  lain  down  to  save  the  Nation, 
Lincoln  gave  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week  to  the  recep- 
tion of  enlisted  men  of  the  army  and  navy.  I saw  no  notice 
of  it  in  the  daily  papers,  but  was  told  of  it  by  a comrade  who 
had  attended  one  of  the  receptions.  My  friend  Bacon  and 
myself  at  once  decided  to  go  and  shake  hands  with  the  Presi- 
dent, so  that  our  prospective  children  could  take  a just  pride 
in  at  least  one  deed  of  their  fathers.  For  some  reason  Bacon 
failed  to  go  when  the  day  came,  and  I went  alone  on  the  rapid 
transit  horse-car  line  via  Seventh  street  and  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  and  found  myself  nearing  the  Treasury  building  sooner 
than  I cared  to. 

The  “Cannoneer”  tells  of  his  visit  with  Lincoln  as  if  a 
private’s  chat  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Army  was  a commonplace  affair,  but  I didn’t  feel  that 
way  at  all.  I walked  from  the  Treasury  building  around  to 
the  White  House,  trying  on  the  way  to  brace  myself  for  the 
coming  ordeal,  but  when  I found  myself  in  the  ranks  moving 
toward  the  President  it  was  not  such  a trying  affair  as  I had 
feared.  Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  was  not  expecting  me  that  day, 
and  so  when  I reached  him  I merely  received  a kindly  greeting 
and  a hand  shake,  passed  right  along  and  it  was  all  over.  How- 
ever, there  was  one  experience  connected  with  that  reception 
that  I had  never  had  before,  even  at  his  inauguration.  Lincoln 
looked  cheerful,  if  not  actually  happy.  If  my  memory  is  correct 
that  was  the  last  of  the  Wednesday  receptions.  Upon  my  re- 
turn to  camp  the  boys  on  duty  there  nearly  all  determined  to 
attend  the  next  social  function  at  the  White  House,  but  the  fol- 
lowing week  the  President  was  in  Richmond  and  their  oppor- 
tunity never  came. 

Forney’s  Washington  Chronicle  was  the  only  daily  paper 
known  to  a great  majority  of  the  thousands  of  soldiers  in  and 
around  Washington  during  the  later  years  of  the  war.  I think 
it  was  the  edition  of  April  13,  1865,  that  had  in  it  an  item 
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stating  that  there  would  be  a grand  torchlight  procession  the 
following  evening  of  Government  employes  from  the  corrals 
and  all  places  where  civilians  were  employed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  in  honor  of  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  army  and 
the  probable  close  of  the  war.  Bacon  and  I immediately 
planned  to  make  a success  of  it  by  being  present  ourselves, 
and  when  the  time  came  Peter  Gunst,  a Hollander,  belonging 
to  the  2d  Mich.,  went  with  us.  We  took  a car  that  landed  us 
near  the  Seventh  street  market  about  6 o’clock,  April  14,  and 
went  for  supper  to  a restaurant  which  we  usually  patronized. 
Here  we  stayed  until  nearly  time  for  the  parade,  then  went  to  a 
place  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  which  we  had  selected  and  re- 
mained there  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  procession.  This 
was  two  hours  in  passing,  and  compared  with  all  other  torch- 
light processions  I have  ever  seen  about  as  the  Grand  Review 
of  the  Army  of  the,  Potomac  and  Sherman’s  Army,  a few  weeks 
later  did  with  State  militia  reviews  I have  witnessed  since  the 
war. 

After  the  procession  had  passed  we  were  undecided  where 
to  go.  Ford’s  Theater,  where  Laura  Keene  was  then  play- 
ing, and  the  “Canterbury”  were  proposed,  but  as  it  was  getting 
late,  we  went  to  an  institution  near  by  known  as  the  “Varie- 
ties,” where  songs  and  burlesque  of  a not  particularly  high 
grade  were  served  to  an  audience  not  especially  fastidious.  We 
remained  thru  two  acts  of  the  great  moral  drama  presented 
that  evening,  the  came  out,  and  just  as  we  reached  the  plat- 
form at  the  bottom  of  the  outside  stairway  that  led  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  hall  a hack  drove  up  and  the  driver  said: 

“Boys,  I just  heard  Ihat  the  President  was  shot  at  Ford’s 
Theater,  not  10  minutes  ago.” 

It  is  needless  to  tell  how  this  was  received.  When  the 
chaff  with  which  we  greeted  him  had  settled  and  we  found 
he  was  serious,  we  started  and  ran  to  Ford’s,  and  in  a very 
short  time  were  crowding  our  way  into  the  surging  mass  that 
filled  the  street  in  front  of  the  theater.  We  succeeded  in  get- 
ting near  enough  to  see  that  a man’s  form  was  being  carried 
across  the  street,  and  that  one  of  the  bearers  was  Head  Steward 
McEvoy,  of  Harewood.  When  the  bearers  had;  taken  their 
precious  burden  into  the  Peterson  house,  and  we  learned 
there  was  yet  life  in  it,  we  ran  to  Seventh  street,  caught  the 
last  car  that  went  north  that  night,  and  hurried  from  the  ter- 
minus up  the  street  to  the  Park  House,  a war  time  hotel,  where 
we  took  our  usual  route  across  the  fields  toward  Harewood. 
We  had  only  gone  a few  rods  from  the  street,  when  we  heard 
mountedmen  ride  up,  and  sounds  that  indicated  the  stationing 
of  a guard  in  front  of  the  Park  House.  This  guard,  which  be- 
longed to  the  16th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  next  morning,  it  was  said,  shot 
and  killed  a local  whisky  seller  whose  hatred  of  Lincoln  got 
the  better  of  his  discretion.  So  far  as  I know,  the  only  men  in 
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tlie  city  that  evening  from  our  camp  were  Capt.  Gilmore,  Post 
Commissary  Steward  McEvoy,  Bacon,  Gunst  and  myself. 

On  our  return  to  camp  we  woke  our  comrades  and  told 
them  the  horrible  news.  They  had  been  dreaming  of  the  com- 
ing of  peace  and  of  going  home,  and  were  wild  with  grief  and 
rage;  altho  no  one  would  believe  the  worst  until  all  hope  was 
destroyed  by  the  confirmed  report  of  Lincoln’s  death  the  next 
morning.  Soldiers  become  accustomed  to  look  upon  death, 
under  most  conditions,  with  considerable  indifference,  but  at 
Lincoln’s  death  nearly  every  Union  soldier  was  possessed  with 
a feeling  of  overwhelming  sorrow  and  a fierce  desire  to  punish 
to  the  utmost  every  guilty  person. 

At  Harewood  a new  contract  Surgeon,  who  failed  to  con- 
ceal his  “Copperhead”  sentiments,  was  only  saved  from  hang- 
ing by  the  most  determined  efforts  of  other  Surgeons  and  a 
faithful  camp  guard. 

When  the  body  of  the  murdered  President  lay  in  state  at 
the  White  House  nearly  all  my  comrades  went  to  see  it;  but 
1 preferred  to  remember  Lincoln  as  he  looked  when  I shook 
hands  with  him  a few  days  before,  when  his  face  seemed  to 
express  the  joy  at  his  relief  from  tne  burden  he  had  borne  so 
long  and  well. 

After  the  first  burst  of  grief  among  the  soldiers  was  over, 
I think  that  what  seemed  the  horrible  injustice  of  the  taking 
off  of  Lincoln,  just  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  was  felt 
most  strongly  at  the  Grand  Keview,  when  the  seat  of  honor 
to  which  only  one  man  was  entitled  as  Commander-in-Chief 
was  occupied  by  an  accident,  instead  of  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  made  the  glorious  spectacle  of  the  victorious 
columns  of  the  returning  veterans  a possibility. 


